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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

UNCANONICAL WRITINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 1 



J. M. POWIS SMITH 
Associate Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature, University of Chicago 



The apocryphal books are those which 
did not gain admission into the Hebrew 
Bible, but were incorporated in the Greek 
and Latin Bibles and were treated by the 
Roman Catholic church, and in part by 
the Greek church, as canonical. The dis- 
tinction between canonical and apocryphal 
books is clear and definite; but that between 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical writings 
is not so sharply defined. In general, 
the latter term applies to writings which 
were published as the work of others than 
the real authors. The latter sought to 
obtain for their productions the considera- 
tion and authority that attached to famous 
names of the past, and therefore attributed 
their own writings to such men as Enoch, 
Solomon, and Isaiah, if they were writing 
primarily for Jews, and to such authors as 
Aristeas and the Sibylls, if for non-Jews. 
Dr. Charles's splendid volumes contain 
(i) the Apocrypha proper, plus the Third 
Book of Maccabees which really belongs 
with them; (2) "all the remaining extant 
non-canonical Jewish books written between 
200 B.C. and a.d. 100 with possibly one or 
two exceptions"; and (3) the Story of 
Ahikar and Pirke Aboth (i.e., Sayings of 
the Fathers). 

The value of this literature is twofold. 
In the first place, it presents much which in 
itself is of importance for instruction and 
edification. Not a few of these writings 
suffer in no respect by comparison with 
some of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. It is open to no doubt that 



such sentiments as fill the books of Ecclesi- 
asticus and the Wisdom of Solomon, for 
example, are of nobler type than those 
represented by the Book of Esther and the 
Song of Songs. The Protestant church has 
lost much in various ways by its indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation of the uncanonical liter- 
ature in toto. In the second place, this 
literature is of great historical significance. 
Take the Story of Ahikar, for example. 
This story originated at least as far back as 
500 B.C. Its scene is laid in the days of 
Sennacherib; it was current in an Aramaic 
version among the Jews of Egypt in the 
fifth century B.C.; and it is known also in 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Greek, 
and Slavonic versions. It belongs to the 
class of world-literature and carries the 
evidence of such international reading back 
to a very early date. It puts the question 
of the interchange of religious and ethical 
ideas between the Hebrews and their con- 
temporaries in a new light. The Books 
of the Maccabees are invaluable for the in- 
formation they yield concerning the history 
of the Maccabean and following periods. 
These books are all of especial interest and 
importance by reason of the fact that 
they constitute our sources of information 
regarding the life and thought of the New 
Testament period. As Dr. Charles says, 
"without them it is absolutely impossible to 
explain the course of religious development 
between 200 B.C. and a.d. 100." These are 
all "books which influenced our Lord and 
his apostles." We learn from these what 



1 The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, with Introductions and 
Critical and Explanatory Notes to the Several Books. Edited, in conjunction with many scholars, 
by R. H. Charles. New York: Oxford University Press, 19 13. 2 vols. 4to, pp. xii+684 and 
xiv+871. $19.25. 
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expectations and hopes were cherished by 
the Jews of that age, what ideals of life 
inspired them, and what discouragements 
beset them. We find here much that 
entered into the teachings of the early 
Christian church. 

The general editor of this work was the 
man of all men to undertake this task. Dr. 
Charles has devoted the scholarly energy 
of his life to the study and interpretation 
of this kind of literature. He knows the 
field as few, if any other, scholars do. He 
had already published editions of the text 
of Jubilees, Martyrdom of Isaiah, Testament 
of the XII Patriarchs, Assumption of Moses, 
II Baruch, and Enoch. All of these he 
himself handles in the volumes before us. 
He also translates and annotates the Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work, which is here 
for the first time included in a general col- 
lection of the Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha. For this brand new contribution 
from his pen we are duly grateful. No 
scholar can regard with indifference the 
conclusions of Dr. Charles about this 
much-discussed document. 

For the preparation of the translations 
and notes upon the remaining books, Dr. 
Charles has secured the co-operation of a 
group of distinguished scholars. We can 
but list them here: H. T. Andrews, The 
Letter of Aristeas; C. J. Ball, The Epistle 
of Jeremy; W. H. Bennett, The Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Children; 
G. H. Box, IV Ezra and Ecclesiasticus 
(with W. O. E. Oesterley) ; F. C. Conybeare, 
The Story of Ahikar (Armenian); S. A. 
Cook, Esdras; A. E. Cowley, Judith; T. 
Witton Davies, Bel and the Dragon; Cyril 
W. Emmett, III Maccabees; Nevill Forbes, 
II Enoch (translation) ; G. Buchanan Gray, 
The Psalms of Solomon; J. A. F. Gregg, 
The Additions to Esther; J. Rendel 
Harris, The Story of Ahikar (Syriac, 
Aramaic, and Greek versions); R. Travers 
Herford, The Sayings of the Fathers; 
Samuel Holmes, The Wisdom of Solomon; 



H. Maldwyn Hughes, III Baruch; D. M. 
Kay, Susanna; H. C. O. Lanchester, The 
Sibylline Oracles; Agnes Smith Lewis, 
The Story of Ahikar (Arabic version); 
James Moffati, II Maccabees; W. 0. E. 
Oesterley, I Maccabees and Ecclesiasticus 
(with G. H. Box); H. E. Ryle, The Prayer 
of Manasses; D. C. Simpson, Tobit; R. B. 
Townshend, IV Maccabees; L. S. A. Wells, 
The Books of Adam and Eve; and O. C. 
Whitehouse, I Baruch. 

The general plan, formulated by Dr. 
Charles and followed more or less closely 
by all of the contributors, arranges for a 
translation of each book, with critical and 
exegetical annotations, and an introduction. 
The introductions treat (i) a summary of 
each book and its general significance, (2) the 
title, (3) the MSS, (4) the ancient versions, 
(5) date of the original text and of the 
various versions, (6) the integrity or com- 
posite character of the book, (7) author- 
ship, (8) influence of the book upon Jewish 
and Christian literature, (9) theology of the 
book, and (10) bibliography. The trans- 
lation is in each case the interpreter's own, 
with the exception of a few cases where 
the Revised Version has been adopted, 
viz., I Esdras (where the parallel passages 
from the canonical Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles are printed in columns along- 
side the Esdras text), Judith, Baruch, 
Epistle of Jeremy, Susanna, and Bel and the 
Dragon (in both of which a translation of 
the Septuagint is printed alongside the 
Revised Version made from Theodotion). 
The rendering of Ecclesiasticus, by Box and 
Oesterley, is a valuable contribution, be- 
cause it rests upon a critical text recon- 
structed upon the basis of the fragments of 
the original Hebrew thus far found. The 
translation of Tobit, likewise, is new, being 
based upon the Sinaitic text and accom- 
panied by a full critical apparatus. All of 
the work is of high order, though naturally 
not of equal value. The contributors to the 
result are men who have in most cases won 
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their spurs by previous publications in this 
field. The general oversight of the editor 
is, of itself, a sufficient guaranty of the 
high quality of the work as a whole and in 
detail. 

These two volumes constitute by all 
odds the best edition of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha now extant. There has 
been heretofore nothing approximating their 
merit in English. In German Kautzsch's 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen is less 
comprehensive and thorough and further- 
more is at present, in some particulars, far 
behind the advance of knowledge in this 
field of learning. Dr. Charles's work is a 
book for scholars, because of the fact that 
it represents the high-water mark of attain- 
ment, gathering up into itself all that has 
thus far been wrought out upon these writ- 
ings and in many cases marking a long step 
in advance. There is also much in the 
volumes that will appeal only to scholars 
and experts. The critical apparatus, in 
some cases abounding in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Greek type, will frighten the 
unskilled reader, but will be highly appreci- 
ated by the trained scholar. Yet there is 



much in these volumes for the non-technical 
student. The translations themselves, most 
of the introductory statements to the several 
books, and the great bulk of the exegetical 
notes are of a character to prove of great 
value to the plain man. 

The cost of the volumes is, however, 
practically prohibitive for most would-be 
purchasers. The consequence is that the 
work will find entry for the most part only 
into the libraries of seminaries and universi- 
ties and of the few well-to-do people who 
have a special interest in this sort of thing. 
It is much to be desired that the publishers 
may see their way clear to the issuance of 
a small and cheap edition, containing only 
the translations and the more general matter 
in the introductions and notes. Only thus 
can the splendid works here brought together 
meet with the wide appreciation they so well 
deserve and accomplish that awakening of 
general interest in the uncanonical litera- 
ture which they are so well calculated to 
produce. Meantime, we rejoice that British 
scholarship has been able to make this 
great contribution to a better understanding 
of these too-little-known writings. 
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The Beginnings of Quakerism. By William C. 
Braithwaite. London: Macmillan, 1912. 
Pp. xliv+562. $3 . 50. 

Christian people know too little about the 
origin and significance of the Quakers, or Friends. 
A religious tradition which could shape Whittier 
the poet, in America, and Bright the democratic 
statesman and peer of Gladstone, in England, is 
worthy of the most respectful attention. This 
book will help to spread information which 
ought to have a place in the culture of all edu- 
cated persons. It shows the relation of Quaker- 
ism to the Protestant churches and to the social 
conditions of the seventeenth century. The 
author truly says that while religious movements 
develop with the help of a favoring environ- 
ment, they spring, nevertheless, out of great 
personal experiences. Truth roots itself in 
the lives of individuals before it can be uttered 
in the form of a message. A religious move- 
ment, then, is not an abstract influence without 



a local habitation. It finds expression in terms 
of personality, and cannot be rightly appre- 
hended unless it be taken up from this point of 
view. 

In the case of Quakerism, the outstanding 
personality is, of course, George Fox, who 
therefore occupies the center of the stage in this 
excellent volume. Fox had his first awakening 
in his nineteenth year, not over his own sins, 
but over the moral conditions and social customs 
around him. The leading religious parties at 
that time, in England as well as elsewhere, 
were trying to control the machinery of state. 
One of the ruling ideas in religion was conse- 
quently that of solidarity: i.e., nations ought 
to be organized by law on behalf of some definite 
form of doctrine and worship. This principle 
was held not only by Catholics, who were the 
original exponents of the union of Church and 
State in Christendom, but by Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, and Congregationalists. Against the 
principle of solidarity in religion, George Fox 



